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THE EAST AND WEST BOUNDARY LINE 

BETWEEN THE 

UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

BY 

GENERAL EGBERT L. VIELE. 
Member of the Council. 

If the north and south line of the Mexican boundary was 
a blunder that has been made more and more manifest each 
year for the thirty years since it was established, the east 
and west line has been shown to be an equally absurd one. 
If the east and west line differs from the north and south 
line, it is in that the former is even more desolate and 
forlorn than the latter in all its dreary extent. Along the 
former, little or no water is to be found, while the latter is 
entirely a water-line. In both instances the treaty was 
successful in developing the most useless and forlorn por- 
tion of the American continent. 

It will be remembered that the original treaty of August, 
1848, being based on a purely hypothetical line, was so 
indefinite in its terms that the joint commission appointed 
to locate the boundary on the ground attempted in vain 
to do so, and subsequently compromised on another and 
entirely different line than the one intended, the result of 
which was that the United States Commissioner allowed 
himself and the country he represented to be defrauded 
out of many thousand miles of territory. In order to 
remedy this, and, more particularly, to secure an improved 
location for the boundary, a subsequent treaty was nego- 
tiated, and an entirely new line established. An extended 
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area was thereby added to the original territory ceded by 
Mexico. This additional territory was known as ' ' the 
Gadsden Purchase," from the name of the then United 
States Minister to Mexico. The boundary defined by this 
treaty has been established with extreme precision on the 
ground ; and this line it is now proposed to describe. 

Located in conformity with those imaginary lines with 
which geographers seek to determine the relative positions 
of places on the surface of the earth, this line had, of 
course, no real existence until the astronomers and engi- 
neers, by the aid of the planets and the light of other 
worlds, were enabled to define its true position. Thus the 
stars that, for unnumbered ages, have looked down in 
calm sublimity upon these mountain-tops and trackless 
deserts, prove to be the only guides by which the solitudes 
of earth can be penetrated, disputed boundaries fixed, and 
the limits set to national aggressions. 

While lying, for the most part, on an elevated plateau 
or table-land, intersected and crossed by a succession of 
detached mountain-chains that belong to the system of 
Sierras which characterize the western part of the Ameri- 
can continent, it also passes over a sandy desert, which, 
like the great Sahara of Africa, formed, within a compara- 
tively recent geological period, the bed of an inland sea. 

A general elevation of land has changed the level of the 
surface, so that this sea, first becoming a land-locked lake, 
has subsequently, as the result of evaporation, been en- 
tirely dried up, leaving a vast, sandy plain below the level 
of the sea, destitute of vegetation and of water. 

The boundary, as defined by the treaty, commences at 
El Paso, where the parallel of 31° 47' crosses the Rio 
Grande ; thence running due west one hundred miles along 
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this parallel ; thence south to the parallel of 31° 20' ; 
thence along that parallel to the one hundred and eleventh 
meridian of longitude, west from Greenwich ; thence in a 
straight line to a point in the Colorado River twenty miles 
south of the mouth of the Gila ; and thence along the mid- 
dle of the Colorado to a point in the Pacific ocean, one 
league south of San Diego, California. 

The additional territory acquired by the Gadsden pur- 
chase contained 26,185 square miles. On the north of the 
line are the United States Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona, and the State of California ; on the south, the 
Mexican States of Chihuahua and Sonora, and the Penin- 
sula of Lower California. 

Two rivers besides the Colorado cross the line, and, 
running northwest, empty into the GUa. They are the 
San Pedro and the Santa Cruz (Saint Peter and the Holy 
Cross) ; but the latter cannot be depended upon for water 
in the dry season. It resembles a portion of the bed of 
the Upper Rio Grande, where water can sometimes only be 
found standing in detached pools. 

The line may be said to lie in a negative zone, between 
those two fertile zones along which civilization moves round 
the world — having neither the spontaniety of the one nor the 
vigorous growth of the other. It barely sustains the lower 
types of vegetable and animal life, which are alone found 
in that region, and which, in strange contrast to the forms 
of development that elsewhere obtain, afford food for 
curiosity, without subserving in any way a useful or neces- 
sary purpose. 

This long and dreary waste of rock and desert has few or 
no inhabitants, and in all probability will never have any. 
Yet the line is crossed and recrossed in a hundred places 
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by roads and trails that have an interesting history, ex- 
tending into bygone centuries. Along these roads have 
passed to and fro a people who are known only in tradi- 
tion ; the ruins of whose populous cities are scattered over 
a broad expanse of territory, and tell of a civilization higher 
in type and more vigorous in development than any now 
found there 

Concerning these people there is much that is mysterious 
yet to be unraveled. Whether, having redeemed the wil- 
derness and made it blossom like the rose, they finally suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of outside barbarism, and thus 
became degraded into the miserable race that now inhabit 
these ruins as the sole descendants and inheritors of a 
fallen people, or whether they have been totally extermin- 
ated, leaving behind them no record or trace except their 
deserted homes — is yet to be determined. Certain it is 
that traces of their lives and their labors are everywhere 
numerous and distinct. 

Along these roads, from the coast to the forest, and from 
the mountain again to the sea, the aborigines, the Span- 
iards and the Mexicans have passed and repassed for cen- 
turies. 

The blood-thirsty savage on the war-path ; the gay mili- 
tary cavalcade with pennons flying and lance at rest ; the 
priest and friar in sombre raiment ; the mild-mannered 
and subdued proselyte ; victor and vanquished ; master 
and slave — all have left their footprints in these desolate 
valleys. The remnants of arrastas for crushing gold 
found in the mountains tell of a people who were there 
even before the Jesuit fathers built their missions and 
gathered converts among the Indian tribes. 

In describing the topography of the singular region of 
country we are now about to visit, it must be borne in 
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mind that its original explorers were the Spaniards, who 
gave to all the peculiar features of the surface which they 
saw local names, and in their written descriptions applied 
terms and designations which have been ever since retained. 
It is, therefore, as well that I should here insert those 
terms in general use by the Spaniards, and their meaning, 
as many of them wUl necessarily be also used in the 
descriptions that are to follow : 

Mesa — A table land, table mountain, or flat ridge. 

Mesilla — The diminutive of mesa — ^little mesa, or little 

table land. 
Caiion — A defile or mountain pass, with no outlet On either 

side. A canon is most generally the bed of a river 

or mountain torrent. 
Sierra — Literally a saw. Indicates a mountain range that 

has a serrated edge, resembling the teeth of a saw. 

Loma — A long mountain or ridge of hills, with somewhat 
smooth and flat surfaces. 

Lomita — The diminutive of loma. 

Puerto — A gate or gap ; is used to designate a pass through. 
the mountains. 

Cordillera — A long, continuous range of mountains, com- 
posed of several ridges, as a cord is composed of 
several strings twisted together — the word Cordil- 
lera being formed from the same stem. 

Cienagua — A boggy valley, signifying the presence of a 
hundred springs, where the water collects and the 
outlet is obstructed. 

Charco — Signifies a hole in clay or in the rock, where the 
water collects and there is no outlet. 
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Arroyo — A dry bed of a former stream ; a deep channel 
made by water, but now dry. These form serious 
obstacles to travel along the banks of rivers. 

Let us now undertake to travel over this long boundary 
line, with its plateaus, its sierras, its valleys and its deserts. 
It is a weary journey, even in imagination — no people, no 
homes, no fields ; but only the solitudes of a continent's 
innermost depths, where civilization has raised its head in 
vain, and the herculean efforts of the highest intelligence 
have gone down before the resistless forces of the lowest 
barbarism. 

Starting from the initial point of the Eio Grande, in the 
parallel of 31° 47', we pass due west along that parallel. 
Crossing first a low mountain called Muleras, we come to 
a sandy valley, which was evidently at one time the bed 
of the Eio Grande, that, during some subsequent convul- 
sion of nature, has changed its course on the other side of 
this valley. We first strike a broad Tnesa, the plateau of 
the Sierra Madre. 

The line here leads over an apparently boundless level 
table-land, very sandy, and, as a general thing, destitute 
of grass, but thickly covered with brushwood and low 
sand-hills, four or five feet high. 

An isolated mountain rises from this plain, immediately 
on the line. This is called Monument mountain, whUe on 
the right is seen the Sierra del PotriUo. From Monument 
mountain the line descends from the table-land and passes 
over a series of hills with such an easy ascent, that a loaded 
wagon can readily cross. Passing these hills, the road 
leads into a broad valley, bounded on the west by the 
Sieri-a del Carrizahillo. Beyond the hills the soil becomes 
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very luxuriant, and in the lower part of the valley is a 
beautiful sheet of water, fed by numerous springs. This 
place is called the Ojos Adjuntos. 

Before reaching the Sierra Carrizahillo the line passes 
two low hills that produce a remarkable variation of the 
magnetic needle at a distance of three miles, indicating the 
presence of a very large body of magnetic iron ore. Crossing 
the Sierra Carrizahillo, the line now enters an open val- 
ley, and meets the great road from Yanos and Casa Grande 
and Chihiiahua, where was located the ancient kingdom of 
Marata, described in old chronicles. 

Passing on to a slight elevation, we reach the hundredth 
mUe from the initial point, where the line makes a right 
angle, and follows the meridian until it intersects the par- 
allel of 31° 20'. Looking south from this point along the 
meridian, the high moiin tains of Sierra de la Boca Grande 
(big mouth) are seen on the left ; on the right the Sierra 
Ojo del Perro (dog's eye). The boundary line here runs 
through a broad valley or plain, covered with a fine grass 
that affords excellent pasturage. 

The line now turns to the right along the parallel of 31° 
20' and passes through or over the Sierra del Perro, running 
for several miles over a series of rounded hiUs, and then, 
crossing a wide valley, strikes the lofty Sierra de San Luis. 
The soil of the valley is light and sandy, and contains a 
large town of prairie-dogs — those singular and interesting 
little creatures that seem more than other animals to imitate 
the gregarious habits of human beings. Posting a sentinel 
on its hind legs to give warning in case of danger, these 
little fellows busy themselves about their affairs with won- 
derful activity ; but the most singular of all their habits is 
the readiness with which they afford lodgings for the rattle- 
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snake in their little bnrrows, without appearing to be in 
the least disturbed by the presence of such a visitor. 

Prom this point for more than a hundred miles the road 
from Yanos to Santa Cruz follows the general direction of 
the boundary line, crossing the Guadalupe mountains 
through the pass or caiion of the San Domingo river, a 
branch of the Gila. This river runs through a rolling 
prairie ; but its bed is sixty or one hundred feet below the 
surface of the plain. Its banks are vertical and the river 
is not seen until the edge of the bank is reached. Near 
where the San Pedro crosses the line is the ^maU town or 
hamlet of Santa Cruz, in Sonora. This is an important 
point, for the reason that a number of roads centre here 
that lead from Sonora into Arizona, connecting many noted 
places in the two countries. After crossing the Sierra 
de Espinola, the line enters an attractive valley that ex- 
tends westward as far as Santa Rita mountains. This is 
the Valley of Nogales (The Walnuts), and is covered with 
rich green foliage — the spot in all this region that welcomes 
the traveller with its marked contrast to the rugged moun- 
tains and sterile plains that he has passed over, producing a 
most pleasing effect upon the mind, by the verdure of the 
Smiling Valley. 

Through this valley there are roads leading in all 
directions. The principal one is that from Mexico to 
Tucson in Arizona, sixty -nine miles distant, and thence to 
Prescott, the capital of the Territory. This road has been 
the scene of many events, in the past three or four 
centuries, that recaU the wonderful history of other days 
when the unknown heart of the continent was penetrated 
by the Jesuit monks and friars, for the double purpose of 
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gathering treasure for the world that is and souls for the 
world to come. 

Following the valleys prolonged from the interior of 
Mexico, flanked everywhere by high sierras, they passed 
northward, with few obstacles, to the ancient cities of Zuni 
and Cibola. Ingrafting with amazing facility the wild 
superstitions of the savages upon their elastic creed, they 
soon counted their converts by tens of thousands, and estab- 
lished an almost superhuman power over a race until then 
ungoverned and ungovernable. 

The military spirit with which Ignatius Loyola innocu- 
lated the creed of Jesus here developed itself in full and 
active force. 

The Gospel of Peace, "that strode over Europe, in the 
sixteeenth century, clothed in a coat of mail, lost little of 
its aggressiveness on the new continent, while wearing a 
more saintly garb ; and the sentiments of fear and faith 
were strangely mingled when the red Indian knelt in 
humble submission at the foot of the Cross. The narratives 
of the friar Marcos de Niga, in 1539, of Father Ignacio 
Kieler, and Sedelmayer at a later period, read like the tales 
of old romance ; but they all tell of wonderful cities that are 
now no more, and of a singular race of people whose ances- 
tors, like the ancient Aryans, worshipped a God in Nature, 
all-bountiful and all-beneficent. 

Here on this road, although some distance from the 
boundary, we find the still beautiful and well-preserved 
Mission Church of San Xavier del Bac. The exterior walls 
are richly ornamented, carved and stuccoed, and the 
interior handsomely painted in bright colors, with many 
paintings in fresco. Not far from this is the former 
mission of Tomocacari, another fine structure, in the midst 
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of rich fields, showing how carefully the old fathers selected 
their locations. Tubac is a town in this vicinity. Rich 
mines of copper, silver and gold lie in Sierra Atacosa, a 
league from this place. 

We have now arrived at the intersection of the parallel 
31° 20' north latitude with 111th meridian west of Green- 
wich, and from here the boundary makes a direct course to 
a point on the Colorado river, twenty miles south of its 
junction with the Gila. The first sierra that crosses the 
line to the westward is that of Del Pajarito (Little Bird). 
This is a granitic ridge. 

This region of country is inhabited by the Papago 
Indians, who wander over the country from San Xavier as 
far west as the Tinajas Altas. They were once a formidable 
tribe, and waged unceasing war against the Mexicans ; but, 
having sustained repeated losses, they retired to the high 
peak of Babuquivari, the traditional home of the tutelary 
deity that presided over the destinies of the tribe. 

Here, in an amphitheatre surrounded by mountain-ridges, 
they gathered their families and their herds of cattle and 
horses, and, for many days, they battled in the mountain- 
passes and made their last grand fight. 

But they were defeated and overcome ; and, believing 
that their deity had shown them by their defeat that they 
should go no more to war, they have, since that time, led 
quiet and peaceful lives ; not even struggling against the 
depredations of the Apaches, the natural enemy of all that 
is peaceful or civilized. The consequence js that all over 
the country are scattered the remnants of deserted Papago 
rancherias. 

These are generally situated some distance from water, as 
there seems to be among them a superstition about living 
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near it. The women, who do all the labor, have to bring 
water in ollas, or earthen vessels, a long distance, bearing it 
on their heads. They are compelled to keep very large 
earthen vessels constantly filled, in order to be sure of a 
supply. These are sunken in the ground, and have a 
capacity of several gallons. The tribe is comparatively well 
off in worldly goods. They plant and grow com, and 
possess cattle and many fine horses. Nature supplies them 
with many useful plants. From the suwarrow {cereus 
giganteus) and pitaya they make an excellent preserve by 
simply boiling the fruit down without sugar. They also 
make a candy of the same material, as it possesses a large 
amount of saccharine matter. From a low -growing plant 
they collect the seeds, called cMc, which are coated with a 
gummy substance. When placed in water they become 
partially dissolved, and make a refreshing drink, which, in 
that warm climate, is a much -needed refreshment. 

The women are better dressed than most Indian women. 
They all wear skirts of manta, or calico, covering the body 
from the hips down. A sub-tribe of the Papagos inhabits 
the country near the Gulf of California. These are called 
Arenenos. Their principal food is salt fish, which they 
prepare themselves with considerable skill. 

The Papagos exhibit more than any other of the tribes in 
this region of country the influence of the Jesuit priests, and 
still maintain many of the ceremonies of the Church. 

Some of them remain in the neighborhood of the old 
missions, where, recently, two or three priests have gone 
among them and renewed the influence of religious services. 
But the dreadful cloud that is ever hanging over them is the 
constant fear of the rapacious and bloodthirsty Apache — 
their hereditary enemy. 
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Among all the nomadic tribes that roamed over the con- 
tinent of North America previous to the colonization by the 
Europeans, there seem to have been three ruling nations 
who, by reason of organized leagues, were enabled to dom- 
inate the weaker tribes, over whom they held an almost 
despotic sway. These were the Iroquois, or Six Nations, of 
New York ; the Sioux of the Northwest, and the Apaches 
of the Southwest. 

The first, with all its power for good and evil, has melted 
entirely away ; the second is fast disappearing before the 
advancing tide of civilization ; while the last, that has for 
centuries been the terror and the curse of Indians and of 
whites, is now passing through a last desperate struggle on 
the Southwestern frontier. 

The boundary line, through the absurdities of national 
comity, has been for the past thirty years their most effec- 
tive ally and a convenient shelter for their crimes and enor- 
mities. Crossing and recrossing at pleasure, they bid defi- 
ance to pursuit from either nation, while both alike are 
their victims and ready prey. Without hindrance and with 
little fear, they strike wherever and whenever they see fit ; 
and instead of being intimidated, they seem to grow more 
bold year by year, setting up an absolute barrier to pro- 
gress and civilization over a large region of country, and 
preventing the development of mineral wealth that is prob- 
ably greater within the territory that is subject to their 
depradations than in any similar area of country on the 
surface of the globe. 

They are the most numerous tribe in the southwest — their 
range of operations extending along both sides of the Rio 
Grande, from the southern limits of the Navajo country at 
the parallel of 34 degrees, through a large portion of New 
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Mexico and Arizona, Northern Texas and CMhuahua, 
Sonora and Durango, Mexico. They range eastward as far 
as the Pecos, and they are found as far west as the Pimos 
villages on the Gila river. 

They are divided into several tribes, each of which takes 
its name from the district in which it is most frequently 
found. All of the tribes are under the control of separate 
and independent chiefs. The several tribes which consti- 
tute this nation are as follows : The Tontos or Coyoteros, 
the most westerly tribe ; the Chiricahuas, that take their 
name from the principal mountain they inhabit ; the 
Gileilos, that infest the mountains nearest the headquarters 
of the Gila ; the Mimbreras, that take their name from the 
river and the mountain of Mimbres, signifying the Willows; 
the Taracomes, that are found in the mountains between 
the Rio Grande and the Pecos ; the Mescaleros, that take 
their name from Mescal, a liquor distilled from the juice of 
the Agave Americano ; the llanos, who make their habita- 
tions in the Ilando Estacado, or Staked Plains, of Northern 
Texas ; the Lipans and the Navajos. 

All these tribes occupy positions in the mountains where, 
among their rugged fastnesses, they are almost secure from 
pursuit. To their dens they carry their plunder and their 
prisoners. Occupying little or no cultivatable land, they 
never undertake to till the soil ; depending either upon the 
spontaneous productions of nature, or upon the plunder of 
the more peaceful and industrious tribes. Implacable 
enemies to Europeans, and to aU Indians that affiiliate with 
them ; habitually savage and brutal, they are cruel and 
inhuman to those who have the misfortune to fall into their 
hands. They are generally naked ; making their incursions 
on swift horses, with a piece of skin for a saddle. With 
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little courage, they depenii more upon artifice than valor. 
Their lives are nearer those of the brute creation than any 
other human beings. Even the rude shelters that they 
sometimes build for themselves are the most inferior that 
any portion of the human race are known to inhabit, con- 
sisting of a few crooked sticks covering a hole in the 
ground. 

Leaving these wretches with the earnest hope that the 
time for their utter extermination is fast approaching, we 
will continue our journey along the boundary line. 

The Sierra del Pajarito, which we now cross, is a portion, 
of the Arizona mountains, which are rich in gold, silver 
and copper. North and northwest of this mountain range 
the Sierra Domos rise up in bold terraces. These gigantic 
shelves are bordered with rocks, projecting out in most 
fantastic shapes. On the northern slope of the Sierra 
Yanos another group of mountains occur, known as the 
Sierra Atacoosa, wonderfully rich in precious metals. On 
the northwest of the cordillera formed by these three 
mountains is the Sierra del Babuquivari. Between these 
two elevations is a rugged, narrow valley that is of great 
importance, not only for the valuable fresh- water springs 
that are found in it, but from the fact that it forms the 
only avenue of communication between the settlements in 
the Santa Cruz valley and the coast regions along the Gulf 
of California. There was formerly a considerable town 
here bearing the Papago name of Aribaca, or, more pro- 
perly, Aribec, but it has been several times destroyed by 
the Apaches. 

Looking northward from the peak of the Sierra del 
Pajarito, a rugged set of mountain ranges is spread out, 
and, although the single sierras do not extend very high, 
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tliey form a very bold mountain relieved by the close, un- 
interrupted texture of the inclined plane which constitutes 
them. 

At the distance of about sixteen miles, another Cordil- 
lera is visible, the i)rincipal sierra of which is called Escon- 
dida, from the fact that water from an unknown source 
trickles down its sides from the rocks above ; aqua-escon- 
dida signifying hidden water. 

This sierra is scarcely more than a mile wide, and 
exceeds in barrenness any that have been mentioned. The 
country here assumes a new aspect. Grand convulsions 
and volcanic forces have here, at an early period in the 
history of the globe, produced extraordinary disturbances. 
Limestone, granite and trap rocks are all upheaved in one 
confused and inextricable mass, and the surface is as rough 
and rugged as it possibly could be. 

Seventeen miles to the westward is the Sierra de Senora. 
A prominent peak on this sierra, a few feet south of the 
boundary, serves as a good natural object to mark it. A 
league from it are "the Springs of Hail" (Los ojos de 
Granizo), where the soil is very rich and the vegetation 
profuse. From this point there is a wide, rich valley, run- 
ning north and south, extending along the east base of the 
Sierra Babuquivari. Beyond this is the Sierra del Pozo 
Verde, at the base of which is the Aqua del Pozo Verde 
(Green Well), where there is a permanent supply of 
water, and where formerly was a Papago village, with the 
usual history of Apache violence and destruction. 

The sharp and lofty peak of Bubuquivari, to the north- 
east, is one of the marked topographical features of the 
country, and has had a place in Indian traditions from time 
immemorial. It is venerated by the Papagos, who regard 
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it as their palladium. Its great height, added to its spire- 
like top causes it to act as a condenser of the water in the 
clouds that come in contact with it, and thereby collects in 
its numerous and almost inaccessible recesses an immense 
amount of water, and the Indians, in time of drought or 
war or famine, find there a safe retreat. 

Looking westward from the Sierra Verde, a wide plain 
is visible, bounded at a distance of fifteen miles by a 
mountain range, traversing the country with the invariable 
bearing southeast and northwest. The eastern half of this 
plain is covered with a more than usual amount of vegeta- 
tion, abounding in grass and a dense growth of brushwood 
and mesquite ; while the western part, a low flat, is entirely 
destitute of vegetation, which seems to have been destroyed 
by small, rat-like animals that burrow in the sides of the 
mountain and live off this verdure. 

The range succeeding this valley is the Sierra de la 
Omion, which is unlike all the sierras eastward, being an 
isolated group rising out of a diluvial plain. Up to this 
point there has been little room for diluvial deposits, the 
whole region being so broken up by the continuous succes- 
sion of mountain ranges. But westward great basins of 
dUuvial characteristics form the main in which the sterile 
mountains lie imbedded, and completely isolated in a vast 
sea of drift. 

Looking backward the country so far passed over 
resembles a strait traversed by long mountain reefs, while 
looking forward it appears like a coast of shoal water, 
dotted with rocky islands ; as if the debris of some vast 
Plutonian sea had, in the one instance, been forced together, 
while in the other, they resemble the ice hammocks in the 
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Polar regions, that raise their heads above the broad 
expanse of frozen fields. 

The line now crosses a desert about seventeen miles wide, 
and strikes a comparatively low and narrow sierra, which 
presents two vertical peaks rising up like a pair of horns, 
that constitute a natural monument, as the boundary line 
falls directly between them. The name Linderos, or Land- 
mark, has been fixed to this sierra. To the northwest and 
southeast lie the Sierra Arteza and Sohi, the former in the 
United States and the latter in Mexico, both famous for 
their auriferous deposits. 

Beyond the Sierra Linderos is another desert, sixteen 
miles wide, which separates it from the Sierra la Nariz 
(Mountain of the Nose), a spur of the Sierra del Ajo, that 
takes its name del Ajo (garlic) from its structure, the main 
body resembling the bulbous head of the garlic. This 
mountain appears about eight miles north of the line. A 
valley about fifteen miles separates the Sierra la Nariz from 
the next line of elevation called Sierra de Laguna, beyond 
which is the valley of Sonoyta. This valley is not very 
wide, but it affords pasturage for a large number of cattle. 
Numerous springs of water issue from the earth, forming a 
cienagna, from which the river Sonoyta takes its rise ; but 
after running for a short distance it sinks again into the 
earth. Here is the town of Sonoyta, the door of Sonora 
from the American side. 

It was once a flourishing mission, but it has become, like 
the towns on the Rio Grande, a resort for smugglers, and a 
den of profligates and refugees from justice. The Papago 
Indians in the vicinity are far more peaceful and civilized 
than the whites of Sonoyta. All this region is exceedingly 
rich in gold and silver. 
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Then follows the bed of the Sonoyta river. A narrow 
but smooth pass leads to another cienegna, which, having but 
little water, assumes the general character of the desert. 
The course of the Sonoyta is traceable through it; but the 
water, except in two or three places, does not appear on the 
surface, and it is necessary to dig for it everywhere in the 
dry season. Crossing now the Sierra of Quitobaquita, the 
line passes westward over a broad ridge, dipping east and 
west to the Sierra de Salado. 

The water of the Kio Sonoyta appears above ground for 
the last time near Quitobaquita, on the southeast of Cerros 
de Salado. Water is found in its bed by digging three feet; 
but below this it becomes so salt that even famishing mules 
will not drink it. This salt water gives the name to the 
adjoining mountains. 

From this point southward the country is open, present- 
ing to the view a cold and isolated mountain peak known 
as Sierra Pinacate. This peak is celebrated for its wonder- 
ful and inexhaustible layers of rock salt, stored up in 
immense masses, arranged in diversified strata, and of a 
variety of colors. West of the Salado hills a wild and 
waterless desert stretches out, studded with numberless 
isolated small peaks and a variety of elevated mounds. 
Southward, this desert is bounded by low ridges or rather 
a gradual rising of the diluvial main ; north and west it is 
inclosed by bold and rugged sierras. A rugged cordillera, 
known as Tule, limits this desert on the west and breaks 
off what would be otherwise an uninterrupted continuation 
of the great Colorado waste. This is the last of the sierras 
traversing the State of Sonora. Westward from its crest a 
few rocky peaks only are visible, rising from the diluvial 
main like out-posted reefs along a sea coast, and are evi- 
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dently the tops of submerged sierras that the drift has 
covered to their sammits. 

After leaving this sierra, the Colorado desert proper is 
entered upon, stretching out, in an unbroken sheet of shift- 
ing sand, to the foot of the California Cordilleras that sepa- 
rate it from the Pacific ocean. 

The Colorado desert is a deep trough scooped out of the 
western side of the continent. Its boundary on the west 
is the only one that is well-defined. The Cordilleras rise 
abruptly like a wall. On the north the line of demarcation 
may be drawn by the termination southward of isolated 
ridges and low hills. On the east the desert is considered 
to terminate at the Colorado river ; but in reality the gene- 
rally sterile aspect continues for one hundred miles east of 
that river. Southward, the desert extends to Sonora, and 
embraces the apex of the Gulf of California. 

The whole area embraced within these limits bears un- 
mistakable evidence of having been an extensive sea-bot- 
tom or broad gulf, such as is now the Gulf of California. 
In fact, this gulf undoubtedly extended, at some former 
period, over this whole area. A volcanic upheaval, within 
a very recent period, has caused a general rise of the sur- 
face on an east and west line, near the mouth of the Colo- 
rado river, forming thus an inland sea, which has since 
dried up from evaporation, leaving the bottom a considera- 
ble depth below the level of the sea. 

The Colorado and Gila once poured their waters into this 
sea, but they were diverted by the upheaval. If the water 
could be restored, by means of a canal, from the Gulf of 
California to this area, and the Colorado and Gila turned 
into their old channels, the entire character of Arizona would 
be changed; its climate and soil would be unsurpassed, 
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while its precious metals would be extracted from their 
mountain beds by the large population that would be found 
within its limits. 

The boundary line strikes the Colorado river twenty miles 
below the junction of the Gila. This river is navigable for 
small steamers drawing two and a half feet of water, as far 
as the Gila, 160 miles. Its waters, as its name implies, are 
tinged with red. 

The boundary line follows the middle of the river for 
twenty mUes, until the junction of the Gila is reached. 
Opposite the mouth of the Gila, on the top of a mass of 
volcanic rock that, at some period in the past, has been 
thrust upward from beneath the surface, is situated Fort 
Yuma, ftn important point in many respects. It occupies 
a commanding position. The rock upon which it stands is 
an island in a desert sea — in fact, during high water, in the 
springtime, it is entirely surrounded, and is an island in 
fact as well as in topographical characteristics. The sur- 
face of the rock is 110 feet above low water in the Colorado, 
which, running south at this point, here turns abruptly 
northward, rounding the eminence on which the military 
post is placed. 

The southern face of the rock is denuded and partly re- 
moved by the force of the current that, here meeting with 
the Gila, flows in a united stream to the GuU of California. 

The Colorado, north of the fort, spreads out into a wide 
stream, with low, swampy banks, for some miles, when it 
is narrowed again by the presence of volcanic rocks, through 
which it forms a canon. In its course through the low 
lands below the fort, it is constantly changing its current 
and altering the direction of its channel. The confluence 
of the two streams at Fort Yuma is at such an angle that it 
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is certain its present course is but a recent and a temporary 
one, that time will change. The topographical evidence, 
and ancient terraces and river-beds, clearly indicate that the 
Colorado, at a former period, flowed in a much larger 
volume than it does at present. 

Port Yuma is, without doubt, the most forlorn and un- 
comfortable station occupied by Government troops. From 
its bare and desolate rock it looks out upon a desert in all 
directions. The changing seasons bring little or no relief 
to the dreary isolation that makes up the whole of life in 
this remote region. 

Winter commences in November. It is characterized by 
warm days and cold nights, the difference in temperature 
being very great. The atmosphere is dry, and little or no 
rain falls. Violent sand-storms come from the northwest 
and continue in their blinding fury for days together. 
Spring commences about the last of February, but with- 
out rain. 

From the latter part of May the heat increases, and in 
the months of June, July, August and September it becomes 
intense, the mercury rising as high as 113 degrees in the 
shade. Perspiration is scarcely seen on the skin, which 
becomes dry and harsh, and the hair crispy. The furniture 
becomes so dry, and the wood shrinks so much, that many 
of the articles fall to pieces. The ink dries so rapidly on 
the pen that it is difficult to write, and an ordinary lead- 
pencil will not make a mark unless it is wet, and, in order 
to use it, must be kept standing in water when not in use. 
The earth under the feet is hot, dry and powdery, and the 
rocks become so hot that the hand cannot be held on them. 
Fort Yuma is the hottest military post in the United States, 
although it is far from being the most southerly. The 
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thermometer has stood as high as 119 degrees. The influ- 
ence of the great "Colorado desert" is felt through all 
this region of country. The desert is like an immense oven, 
where a hot and rarified air is generated that is spread over 
the surrounding country for hundreds of miles. The rain 
that waters the Northern States of Mexico does not find 
its way across the desert, the moisture being all taken up 
by the hot, dry air. When, in former times, this desert 
was covered with water, the evaporation from its surface, 
rising in the air, was met by the colder current from the 
ocean, and moisture was precipitated in the form of rain 
over a wide area that is now rainless for months at a time, 
and only occasional showers fall. The town of Yuma lies 
directly opposite the fort, on the left bank of the Colorado, 
at its junction with the Gila. It is not much of a place, its 
inhabitants being chiefly Mexicans and the lower orders of 
frontier people. It is a sort of freight depot, aU freights 
for the supply of troops and merchandise for the people of 
Arizona being sent by steamer from San Francisco by way 
of the Grulf of California. At the mouth of the Colorado 
the goods were transhipped to light draught vessels and sent 
up the river to Yuma, whence they are distributed by land 
to their destination. 

The alluvial delta lying north of the junction of the Gila 
and Colorado furnishes a soil fit for cultivation, and is 
occupied as much by the Yuma Indians, who are semi-civil- 
ized and a very well-disposed race. The dress of these 
natives is very simple. The heavily fringed kilt, made of 
the bark of the cottonwood or of woollen yarn, in two 
divisions which scarcely come together at the hips, and worn 
about the loins, is the fashion which obtains among the 
Yuma women ; while the men of the tribe are encumbered 
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only with about two yards of muslin, and a belt or strap. 
The hair of both males and females is cut square across the 
forehead, above the eyes; the sides and back left long. The 
men wear it very long, as it is considered a great ornament, 
and braid it in roUs. The latter are used for securing their 
bows, arrows and clothing above water when swimming the 
rivers. The women do not wear the hair as long as the 
men. 

Both the women and the men paint their fa«es. The 
usual colors are vermilion, black and blue. Some of them 
are tattooed. This is done by abrading the skin with the 
sharp point of a flint, and then sprinkling the wounded part 
with charcoal. 

Besides the Yuma, there are many other Indian tribes 
scattered through Arizona and the lower part of California; 
among them are the Pimas, Dieguenos, Cocopas, Maricopas 
and Pintos. Some of these appear to be offshoots from the 
others that have separated in consequence of disagreements 
between their chiefs. Years of deadly feud generally 
follow such a separation, and this has had the effect to pro- 
duce a change in their respective habita. 

At the best, they are all fast falling into debasement 
under the influence of their contact with the lower classes 
of the whites, who, driven out of more civilized regions, 
congregate in these desolate wastes in pursuit of the pre- 
cious metals, or for the plunder of their more fortunate fel- 
low beings. The Dieguefios were at one time converted to 
Christianity by the Franciscan missionaries, and became 
partly civUized ; were industrious and comparatively 
happy ; but after the mission had fallen into decay they 
became utterly helpless, and are now absolutely worse than 
when in their original condition. A few years will, in all 
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probability, see the last of these aboriginal proprietors, and 
their past history will only live in doubtful tradition. 

What remains of the boundary -line is that portion which 
crosses the Colorado desert, and then, climbing the sea- 
coast range, reaches the Pacific ocean. Whenever the 
blighting influence of this desert shall be removed by the 
appliances of art, such as the introduction of water, the 
creation of numerous oases by means of artesian wells, or 
the planting of date-trees, which are especially adapted to 
this sandy soil and warm climate, then the whole face of 
the country eastward through Arizona and New Mexico 
will change its character, and, instead of being, as it is now, 
a region where a residence is almost a banishment and a 
purgatory, it will become inviting and populous. The 
journey across the desert is so disagreeable and attendant 
with so much real suffering, that most persons prefer 
the long trip by sea, via the Gfulf of California, to the 
apparently shorter but more tedious journey over the 
desert to San Diego, than which nothing could be more 
desolate and dreary. Animals and even men have been 
known to fall prostrate and exhausted in this journey, and 
lie down to die in utter helplessness and hopelessness. The 
completion of the Southern Pacific Railway, of course, 
obviates much, if not all, of this inconvenience and suffer- 
ing. 

The coast range that separates this desert country from 
the ocean is rugged on the easterly slope, but on the west- 
erly side it descends in green valleys to the sea, following 
which we reach the Pacific terminus of the boundary line, 
one league south of San Diego. 

And this ends our journey. It has been a rugged one in- 
deed, and for the most part through unfavored regions. 
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There are few of the elements from which civilization, even 
of the most primitive type, can possibly spring. Those 
who are compelled from the force of circumstances to 
inhabit this desolate region, regard their lives as a 
virtual banishment. Even the construction of the rail- 
way will have little or no local effect, for the soil and 
climate will always remain the same. And, in all prob- 
ability, the entire border, from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, on the Gulf of Mexico, to San Diego, on the 
Pacific, will always remain what it is now — the resort of 
the lowest orders of both nations, where lawlessness and 
anarchy will be the normal condition of society, and vice 
and crime the habitual order of things. However, the law 
of compensation holds good here as elsewhere in the world, 
and for all this desolation there is this great advantage, 
that the shortest trans-continental line is along this bound- 
ary, as well as the lowest line of continental elevation ; that 
the railway through Texas to the Pacific not only gives a 
more speedy connection with the Western Coast, but, more 
than all else, it will open up to commerce, and therefore to 
an increased production, the luxuriant valleys of Northern 
Mexico and those almost equally fertile regions in the 
cereal zone so long almost secluded from the outer world 
of industry and commerce. 

In all probability the next decade will witness, both north 
and south of this line, a most wonderful development of 
mineral wealth and agricultural resources. All the pro- 
ductions of the tropics, including coffee, tea and tobacco, 
and the most delicious fruits, now unknown to our 
markets, will come to us from those regions in Mexico of 
bountiful supply, in great abundance. Lateral railways 
will extend through Sonora and Chihuahua that will 
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change the current of Mexican commerce that has hitherto, 
under so many difficulties, found its way to the Gulf ports. 

A rapid increase of the population of these States will 
follow, and a marked improvement in the Mexican 
character for industry aud thrift will be the result ; and 
the country beyond the boundary will, by its contrast, 
make us forget the dreary route by which it is reached. 

Still another result will follow the completion of this 
line of railway. 

The iron horse has already proven to be the most potent 
agent in subduing the barbarous instincts of the savage of 
the Plains, and this railway will thus become a powerful 
barrier against the incursions of the Apaches. They will 
begin to recognize as they never have before the mighty 
force of civilization, and how futile have now become their 
puny efforts to stay its progress ; and, seeing this, will 
accept, although perhaps reluctantly, the beneficent terms 
which it offers to them. 

Relieved from the incubus of savage warfare, the valleys 
that have been so long desolate will again blossom under 
cultivation, and yield their increase as of yore, and terror 
give place to hope in the hearts of the people through all 
this region. 



